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presents the gods as complaining of the new barbarian invaders of
Olympus1, he does not suggest that a particular credulity was
connected with the cult of certain gods; apart from his Herodotean
parody, Concerning the Syrian goddess^ he had not much to say
about the Oriental cults to which this chapter is devoted. His
attitude is like that of Celsus, who in his True Word* compares the
Christians with worshippers of the Great Mother, Mithras, and
Sabazios.
The almost contemporary rhetorician Aelius Aristides is con-
spicuous for his attachment to the deities who delivered him from
persistent ill-health, as also for a strong philosophic trend towards
monotheism. He wrote a prose hymn to Sarapis, concerned with
the god's miracles, but he shows no interest in the hereafter and
does not mention other Oriental deities. Nor does Maximus of
Tyre, whose reflective piety shows what his audience liked.
Lucian in his Philopseudes introduces a superstitious philosopher,
and this may remind us that Apuleius thought of himself as
philosophus Platonicus and is so described in a dedication by the men
of his town3. His novel, the Metamorphoses (see p. 5 80 sy.\ reveals
the depth of devotion which could be excited by the goddess of
many names: an ending in miracle and piety replaces the ironic
humour of the Greek original. Its undeniable autobiographic
note fits what we learn from the Apologia. There Apuleius defends
himself against a charge of magic: he is obviously not too anxious
to rebut the suggestion of occult interests, and happy to speak of
how he had been initiated in a whole series of mysteries, studio
veri*. He refers to a lost speech devoted to these initiations. His
philosophic side appears in his other works (p. 581 sq.\ and pre-
sumably he was not conscious of any marked inconsistency.
Philosophy became more and more linked to piety and revela-
tions, and less averse from magic. Neopythagoreanism was the
pioneer both in its asceticism and in this development (vol. x,
p. 507), which at times brought the atmosphere of a seance Into
the philosopher's room, and Neopythagoreanism was succeeded
by the revival of Platonism in the second century. This revival,
coraiaonly called Middle Platonism, regarded Plato's work in
general and some treatises in particular (above all the Timaeus)
1 Deerum cmd&vm, 9; luppifer trag. 8 (where the alien gods are described
as having much richer statues than the Greek gods).
*  Cf. Qrigeri, contra Celsvm, i, 9.
*  Apulee, Jpologie: Fleruia, ed. P. Vallette, p. viL
4 Apuleius carried to considerable lengths a tendency for which there
are parallels: cf. A. D. Nock, Cenversitm, pp. 107 sqq.